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EDITORIAL COMMENT 

'grotesques" and "overtones" 
I OW did the Elizabethans feel when the young 
Shakespeare tried his first experiments on 
them, when he passed from the graceful ro- 
mancing of the Two Gentlemen of Verona to 
the living symbolism of A Midsummer Night's 
Dreamt Did Moliere's provincial audiences confess a thrill 
beyond the common when the obscure player, mad with genius, 
strutted through his early parts? And that London publisher 
who 6rst read the manuscript of Wuthering Heights — did a 
wind from the moors put out his guttering candle and hale 
him through the dark? Did these people know what was 
happening? Was their little personal emotion, their pleas- 
ure of the moment, seized and swept on into timeless spaces 
of wonder and joy? 

A little of this larger thrill shook me twice last month. 
The first time was at the Chicago Little Theatre, where I 
watched Mr. Maurice Browne and his company play the 
one-act tragedy, Grotesques, by Mr. Cloyd Head. Was it 
possible that we were really doing something? Could it be 
that a young poet, here in boiling and bubbling Chicago, was 
seeing visions and setting them forth in a new strange form 
too beautiful to die? Was I listening to a bold interpreter of 
the mystery and poetry of life, one who felt and could sug- 
gest its magic and despair? 

Mr. Head's thesis is by no means new — what thesis or 
theory is new in these latter days? — but he weaves it into a 
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new design, he makes us feel it with a new poignancy. Life 
as a shadow-play, men and women as puppets moved by a 
master-experimentalist for gods who, like the audience, "are 
kind, but wish to be amused" as they sit with staring eyes — 
something like this we have heard for thousands of years. 
And the key to the special motive of this poet's "decoration" — 
the black-and-white panorama through which his breathing 
puppets move — is to be found, of course, in Aubrey Beards- 
ley, or even, if we search further, in Japanese prints and 
Chinese art of the great ages. But every artist builds on the 
past. If this poet, young and unknown, can line-up his brief 
tragedy with these masterpieces, he is offering us a large 
measure to judge him by, and we owe him the record of a 
triumph. 

Mr. Head's Prospero, his omnipotent weaver of dreams, 
is Capulchard, who with his first speech takes the centre of 
the black-and-white stage — the framed-in "decoration" be- 
yond which lifeless figures, collapsed, immovable, await be- 
hind the veil their chance to appear: 

This is a forest — that is a Grotesque. 

You will find the forest somewhere in your thought. 

Its trees are graphic like an arabesque; 

The pale moon shines — I touch it with my hand. 

I dip the water from the brook beneath, 

And fling it high among the leaves like dew. 

The effect is there, although the fact is not: 

So shall all things here seem, illusory. 

We need not follow the wizard-hero's work as he lifts 
his human puppets into the frame, and puts them through 
their paces of passion and sorrow. Through symbols he 
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makes strange magic : with a sword thrust into a man's right 

hand he creates the Warrior; with a robe and crown on a 

woman's brow and shoulders he makes a Queen. And 

through their clashing drama of love and war he moves his 

figures, but always escaping the obvious, always omitting 

the anti-climax, the routine 
That ends all well. 

For, as he says, 

Why hunt your pleasure to its death ? 
Ignore the ending — trace a new design. 

I own to a real thrill when the man — or the Man-motif, 
as the poet puts it — rebels, crying 

We'll make our own design 1 

and Capulchard, exclaiming sardonically, 

how slight 
A breath would puff them pell-mell into space, 
And free the canvas for another theme I — 

marches them through a new round of experience before the 

Ultimate critics in Olympian chairs. 

At last, when rebellion becomes blasphemy, when the 

tortured grotesques "fling defiance" — 

will no longer bow, 
The prey of gods 1 

and Capulchard rises to full power, saying, 

They shall have freedom, even as they wish, 
Freedom beyond their wish, freedom complete 1 
And even the gods shall hesitate to laugh! — 

when, stripping moon and stars from the sky, he sends his 

beings of an hour out into the void, the thrill becomes an 

exaltation, a shiver of spiritual sympathy with the poet's vision. 
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One could hardly say too much for the beauty of the 
presentation. But that was to be expected, for Mr. Browne, 
poet and dramatic artist that he is, is perhaps the only mana- 
ger who could work out with complete delicacy the pictorial 
and theatrical subtleties of the theme. Already those of us 
who love the poetic drama are deeply in his debt. Who that 
has seen The Trojan Women or Medea at the Chicago Lit- 
tle Theatre kas failed of conviction that the Greek drama 
is available for the modern stage in a wider sense than the 
strictest academic rules might approve? And who can see 
Mrs. Browne as Medea without recognizing a great tragic 
actress — an actress, moreover, capable of amazing variety, as 
her impersonation of broad comedy parts — especially old 
women — proves. 

I have left little space for praise of Overtones, the 
strangely imaginative one-act piece in which Miss Alice Gers- 
tenberg proves her ability in poetic comedy as Mr. Head in 
poetic tragedy. Not that this play is in verse, if that makes 
any difference! As I saw it given, with the author in the 
cast, by the Lake Forest Players, I paid once more to perfect 
art the tribute of spiritual exaltation — for the Primitive 
Selves of those two much-mannered women seemed really su- 
pernatural — shadows endowed with flesh, embodied desires. 

Twice in one month the poetic drama — alive, modern and 
magical — by Chicago playwrights, on little Chicago stages! 
Let us have more, and let us not be afraid to salute the mira- 
cle when it comes ! H . M. 
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